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In this issue, the Forensic brings to tts readers three timely articles. John Ahart, in his oration, 
“Burn the Ballots and Spin the Wheel,” presents an interesting problem and a somewhat start- 
ling solution. Miss Sara Caulkins writes on “After Dinner Speaking,” and her suggestions of how 
to interest and captivate the audience should prove helpful. The Unconcerned is a thought pro- 
voking challenge to both the young and older people of today. While Miss Jurgensen discusses 
a topic that is far older than the history of America — freedom of speech and thought — her 
ideas reemphasize the watchword of free people, “freedoms won must oft be rewon.” 


Burn the Ballots and Spin the Wheel 


JOHN AHART, Marietta College 


Time magazine carried the story 
of a thirty-five thousand dollar going away 
party held by the divorcee of a tobacco mag- 
nate. The gathering was held in satin-draped 
tents pitched on the lady’s lawn, and when the 
temperature dropped to forty-eight degrees, 
she said, “If I had known it was going to be 
so cold, I’d have had the tents draped with 
pink mink.” Here is a extreme example of that 
which we today have labeled materialism. It is 
this emphasis upon material wealth that has 
resulted in a relaxing of ethics in our business 
world. Transactions that once would have 
been called shady deals are now smart busi- 
ness. Tasks that individuals scorn are per- 
formed daily because the pay is right. It is 
this emphasis that has resulted in the lower- 
ing of United States’ prestige abroad. Our 
failure to evaluate those factors which are 
of real worth in life has caused nations to 
question the desirability of a capitalistic sys- 
tem. Nor has the educational system of 
America been unaffected. How often have 
you heard it said that you can’t get anywhere 
today without a college degree? As a result, 
how many people would be willing to attend 
school if no degrees were given? Why do 
many students decide to go to particular in- 
stitutions? What high school boy has never 
heard of Notre Dame or if he’s a basketball 
fan, the University of Kentucky? 

But what I would like to have us consider 
specifically is a program with which we here 
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are more directly concerned. The place of 
speech in higher education is gradually be- 
coming accepted. Present indications are that 
before long most schools will have speech de- 
partments and some are now making speech 
a required course. Well, if it is true that 
American education is accepting the necessity 
for training in oral communication, what con- 
tribution are we making concerning this 
problem of materialism? We might give some 
thought to whether we aren’t falling into the 
same pattern that has turned collegiate ath- 
letics into a dog eat dog war. The number of 
intercollegiate contests and tournaments in 
speech events is growing. The participants in 
these contests represent, supposedly, the best 
our speech departments have to offer. But if 
it is true that all too often we have exhibited 
at these events an obsession for winning, that 
these contests have become battles for brass 
cups and silver plated medals, then is not 
speech also, succumbing to today’s material- 
ism. Some may scoff at my claim that we are 
too concerned with winning. But if winning 
isn’t so vitally important, is there any reason 
to become angry, actually angry, when we fail 
to get a particular decision? Yet, is there any 
one of us that hasn’t done just that on at least 
one occasion when he failed to win, or when 
someone he thought didn’t deserve to win got 
the trophy? 

Now there are undeniable benefits accruing 
from participation in speech events. Anyone 























who has worked on this year's debate topic 
realizes how much we can learn about world 
events, about what is going on in business, 
politics and government. Probably we learn 
more about a given topic as a result of our 
preparation for forensics than we will ever 
again get in one capsule. Sources of informa- 
tion are discovered, evaluated; we learn 
where to turn for reliable reporting, find out 
how editorials are slanted. Here is one of our 
greatest assets, long after formal schooling is 
completed. The acquisition of poise, confi- 
dence, ability to express one’s ideas and skill 
in the age old art of persuasion are other rec- 
ognized rewards. Finally, a very vital and im- 
portant prize that can result is sheer enjoy- 
ment. We often forget this last, that speech 
events should be and can be fun. 


Win. what happens to those obvious bene- 
fits when we put primary emphasis upon 
winning? It seems to me that our sense of 
reality and even our awareness of the true 
picture of today’s events become distorted 
when we are unwilling to admit that others 
are right or able. Something has gone wrong 
if we feel that judges who fail to see our view 
are always incorrect. Something is the matter 
if we can never believe that other debaters 
or speakers’ facts are just as valid as ours. In 
an effort to prove our case, our ideas, we raise 
our voices, slur our opponents, bang the table, 
gesticulate wildly, and I wonder if we don’t 
forget that we are practicing the art of per- 
suasion. I wonder if we don’t forget that 
whether our audience is made up of one man 
or five hundred, we still don’t get them to ac- 
cept our ideas and thoughts, our beliefs and 
facts by pounding those ideas through their 
skulls, or cramming them down their throats. 
And then, it is questionable whether we have 
really won if we enjoy competing only when 
we get the cup or the trophy. There are prizes 
we could all win with a great deal less effort 
than through speech participation. 

But let’s examine one more aspect of the 
problem. How practical is it to place so much 
emphasis upon winning when we look at the 
rules of the game? You see, there are no hoops 
to throw balls through, no goal lines to cross, 
there aren't even any checkers to jump. We 
are playing in a game where there are no 
positively right answers nor perfect ways of 
doing things. A team or participant is given 
an award on the basis of opinion, an opinion 
which we can scientifically label as incon- 











sistant from individual to individual. This 
opinion can be influenced by the smallest 
things imaginable. For example, suppose a 
judge’s elbow gets the urge to itch just at the 
time when you are making the statement that 
is the crux of your entire argument, and he 
scratches it, and just for an instant loses what 
you say. Yes, this is an extreme example, but 
how many times do you suppose he, who has 
to give the opinion, says, “How can I ever 
choose between left and right, or number one 
and number five?” And finally he seizes upon 
one justification for a decision and marks it 
down quickly before he changes his mind. 
Well, these are the rules of the game. 

I wouldn’t say that the solution to our em- 
phasis upon winning necessarily lies in the 
elimination of competition and prizes. We all 
like to play games and it is a good feeling to 
be on the receiving end of awards. But the 
real problem is to give medals and certificates 
proper weight. If we realize how much there 
is to be gained from participation in speech 
events whether or not we get decisions, then 
we can all win even if someone else takes 
home the trophy. On the other hand, if win- 
ning is our primary target, there is question 
whether we actually win, even if we are 
judged best. The answer seems to lie in our 
becoming or remaining aware of the necessity 
for keeping speech events from falling into 
the pattern of materialism. We must try to 
avoid their becoming dog eat dog wars. We 
must work toward realism in our situations, 
using audiences whenever possible, utilizing 
festivals and conferences where participants 
are rated as fair or superior rather than first 
or last, emphasizing the need for periods at 
our meets where teams may fraternize, and 
on occasion, putting our orators or debaters 
in the position of judges. 

“Fine,” you say, “but will that get us any 
place?” 

Well, maybe not, so I would like to give an 
alternate and more concrete solution. Let’s 
hold our contests and after all the rounds are 
over, assemble the participants and bring in 
the unopened ballots. We might put these un- 
opened ballots in a wire basket, take a match 
and set fire to them. Then we could turn to 
a wheel on which are numbers, and giving 
the wheel a spin we would acclaim as the 
grand winner the participant whose number 
is selected by our wheel of chance. Here, it 
seems to me, is one practical solution. that 
can be immediately applied, It is a very good 
one, in that it allows us to learn about a prob- 
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jem, practice persuasion, have a good time, 
and simultaneously eliminates all cause for 
complaint due to judging. It is a method which 
would demonstrate, as, perhaps, no other 
method would. the relative importance of our 
scraps of paper and hunks of metal. Besides 
I haven’t been doing so well under the old 
system and I, personally. would just as soon 
take my chances upon the spin‘of a wheel. 

Yes, ours is a world in which we have hy- 
drogen bombs, cold wars, problems in inter- 
national trade, and congressional investiga- 
tions, but none of these has avoided the in- 
fluence of materialism. Speech can if partici- 
pants learn to recognize that knowledge, skill 
in expressing one’s self, and sheer enjoyment 
are the contests real trophies. 


After Dinner Speaking 


SARA CAULKINS, Kirkland, Arizona 


ORD JowETT of Britain has remarked, “An 
after dinner speech is like a love letter. Ideally 
you should begin by not knowing what you 
are going to say and end by not knowing 
what you've said.” Whether he meant this to 
apply to writing about after dinner speaking 
I am not sure. Nevertheless Lord Jowett’s 
comment expresses all too well the attitude 
of many persons toward an interesting and 
socially desirable form of public speaking. 

After dinner speaking at its best is really 
a fine art requiring great sensitivity and abil- 
ity to adapt to human emotions and emo- 
tional reactions. Those who devote time and 
care to the preparation of this form of speech 
will enjoy the reward which comes to any 
true artist. The after dinner speech can be 
not only a pleasure to prepare and give, be- 
cause of the opportunity for the use of humor, 
but also an opportunity to be of great service 
to the audience, 

Consider the usual after dinner speaking 
situation. Most banquets and dinners are 
strained affairs in crowded rooms that are 
either too hot and stuffy or too cold and 
drafty. The food is seldom well prepared or 
served at the correct temperature. Digestion 
is usually poor because of the tensions from 
which most of the guests are suffering due 
to the necessity of displaying their best man- 
ners and dress and most sparkling conversa- 
tion for the benefit of their dinner partners. 

Many dinners are business or social obliga- 
tions which those at the dinner did not wish 
to attend. Repressed resentment at having to 


“waste” an evening at the dinner does not aid 
either digestion or disposition. And even 
though the dinner may be willingly or gladly 
attended, the food, physical environment, and 
digestion are still likely to be poor. 


The after dinner speaker is in the enviable 
position of being able to remedy this situation. 
By providing an opportunity for laughter he 
can aid in the release of tensions and thus aid 
the digestion of the members of the audience. 
He can help the diners forget unpleasant en- 
vironmental conditions by being so interest- 
ing and entertaining that the whole attention 
of each listener is centered on the speaker’s 
words and ideas. If he finds himself at an ex- 
cellent dinner where everyone is enjoying 
himself, the speaker still has the opportunity 
of making his speech a highlight of the eve- 
ning for both his listeners and himself. 

For the amateur after dinner speaker to do 
this effectively, careful preparation is re- 
quired. He must also keep a few things in 
mind during the process of preparing. 

First of all, the after dinner speaker often 
has to get his audience into a spirit of play. 
This is usually not a difficult task, but persons 
must be prepared for humor, for things are 
funny only when one is in a spirit of fun or 
play. Show the audience that you enjoy what 
you are doing. Be genial and good natured. 
Such an attitude is contagious and goes far 
in creating the desired atmosphere. 

To a group in an extreme spirit of fun, 
prepared to laugh, almost anything is funny. 
Notice the way an audience often laughs 
when a T.V. or radio comedian merely opens 
his mouth or says something completely 
without humor. Most T.V. or radio audiences 
are “warmed-up” or put in a spirit of play 
before the program goes on the air. 

Different speakers accomplish this “warm- 
up” in different ways, of course. All an aud- 
ience has to do is look at some speakers and 
they are ready to laugh. Other speakers must 
work a little to get their audiences into laugh- 
ing moods. 

The after dinner speaker is usually limited 
in time and wishes to accomplish the task of 
moving his audience from one emotional 
mood to another as quickly as_ possible. 
Whereas movement is essential to any good 
speech it is a primary requisite of the enter- 
taining speech. 

The very fact that the audience knows the 
speaker is there to make everyone laugh is 
often all that is required. Then if the speaker 
can “catch” his audience by surprise (sur- 








prise is one of the most umportant eiements 
of humor) with a really good joke—and fol- 
low it very quickly with another, he “has” his 
audience. Use your good jokes to start the 
audience laughing. If some are weak, save 
them for the time when the audience is laugh- 
ing at anything. 

A very important point to remember is that 
humor to be really funny and enjoyable 
should be fresh and timely. A joke once heard 
and laughed at is seldom appreciated as much 
the next time. Therefore the necessity of us- 
ing humor that is fresh and new—or old 
enough to have passed from the conscious 
memories of most of the persons present. 

Humor usually needs to be timely to be 
fully appreciated, for with the passing of the 
years, it loses its fields of associations. Notice 
how the popular comedians snatch on current 
events as the focal point of their humor and 
then consider: how many persons today 
would find a joke about W.P.A. shovels 
funny? 


A speaker should never crack jokes about 
or treat with levity anything which the lis- 
teners reverence highly, take very seriously, 
or about which they feel too intensely. In 
other words, don’t tell jokes about “drunks” 
at a brewers convention or at the meeting of 
a temperance league. 

While it is permissable to “poke” a little 
fun at the boss, company, or organization, the 
speaker should be careful not to go too far. 
His audience may begin to feel uneasy about 
so much laughter at the expense of the source 
of their bread and butter, or the organization 
to which they give their loyalty and service. 

Popular humorous speakers seem to have 
an extra sense that tells them just how far 
they can go on any line of joking or “poking 
fun.” This sensitivity to the emotional reac- 
tions of persons is undoubtedly aided in its 
growth by experience in many speaking 
situations. 

A little humor may go a long way, so it is 
best for the after dinner speaker to be brief 
in most situations. Hard laughter is exhaust- 
ing (but refreshing) and the keen edge of a 
sense of humor is quickly dulled. Thus it is 
usually best to make a brief but brilliant ap- 
pearance. Quit while the audience is still 
laughing heartily and can regret quite sin- 
cerely that the speech is over. 

Due to the physical, emotional, and mental 
conditions of the after dinner audience and 





the environmental surroundings, the author 
questions the wisdom of an after dinner 
speech the purpose of which is to inspire or 
inform. It is, however, often used for either 
or both of these two purposes—and will con- 
tinue to be so used. Regardless of the primary 
purpose, a central idea which serves as a 
thread running through the entire speech is 
an organizational requirement. In the inspira- 
tional and informative speech, the central idea 
is nearer the surface because direct aware- 
ness of it by the audience is more essential 
to accomplish the speaker’s purpose. 

If it is necessary to give an inspirational or 
informational talk in the after dinner situa- 
tion, the speaker can make at least a part 
of his ideas linger in the minds of at least 
some of his audience by being as brief and 
as humorous as the subject will allow him 
to be. 

It requires a little preparatory work and 
some practice, but give after dinner speak- 
ing a try the next time an opportunity pre- 
sents itself. You will find it not only fun for 
the audience, but also fun for you. It is a 
relaxed and enjoyable speaking situation. Fun 
to prepare for and fun to present is the after 
dinner talk. 


The Unconcerned 


MARTHA JURGENSON, 
Dakota Wesleyan University 


F.. ME, the hardest part of writing an ora- 
tion is the problem of finding a topic. I don’t 
want to imply that there is a shortage of con- 
troversial issues; rather that no one of them 
seems to stir me to the point where I am able 
to express myself in a truly creative manner. 
Last year, for example, I gave an oration on 
one of the problems raised by the expansion 
of world communism—at the suggestion of my 
coach. But that theme wasn’t really mine. I’m 
afraid that my interest in communism went 
little further than its use as an oratorical de- 
vice. Everytime I gave that oration I felt 
guilty trying to generate a sincerity I didn’t 
feel. So this year I was determined to develop 
a theme that was mine alone—a theme which 
like Walt Whitman’s pulsating verse would 
be a “song of myself.” I had a staggering num- 
ber of problems from which to choose. For is 
this not the age of the atom? Of total war? 
And world revolution? Why then, is it so dif- 
ficult to find a subject that moves me to speak 
with an honest concern. 
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I recognize the existence of the critical 
problems of the age; yet, the futile guest for 
a personally satisfying oration from my own 
heart and mind continues from high school 
through college. I know that I should be 
alarmed by the crucial tensions of a sick plant, 
but in all honesty, I’m not. I realize that I 
should be a crusader for a better world, but 
I'm not that either. I know that I should be 
playing an active role in domestic reform, but, 
again I’m not. When the great Emerson in- 
quires, “What is man born for but to be a 
reformer?” I greet him with a dumb silence. 


Perhaps the saving grace in my predica- 
ment this year is that I have finally become 
concerned about my lack of concern. I am 
beginning to see myself as a reflection of 
much that is wrong with the world of today. 
As one of the unconcerned, it is beginning to 
dawn upon me that I am simply one minute 
part of a great sea of indifferent youth who 
no longer find inspiring themes and stirring 
causes that move them to speak and to act 
with genuine fervor. William Faulkner ac- 
cuses us of being a generation that has for- 
gotten the deeper problems of the heart, a 
generation that speaks not from the soul but 
from the glands. My apathetic attitude is in- 
dicative of the attitude of countless numbers 
of young people all over America; young 
people who have become sullen spectators at 
a global drama in which they should be ac- 
tive critics. Time magazine has called us the 
“Silent Generation,” a generation without 
goals or ambition, with little concern for the 
future and scant respect for either past or 
present. We are a generation grim and silent, 
waiting passively for the hand of fate to fall. 

But why this fatalistic outlook? Why, in- 
stead of moulding history do we become its 
puppets? Why this unnatural silence? As a 
member of the so-called “silent generation,” 
perhaps I can suggest at least one of the many 
possible explanations. I undertake this per- 
sonal venture supported by the assurance of 
Alexander Smith that “The only thing a man 
knows is himself.” 


I think the very fact our civilization faces 
so many grave problems that apparently have 
no solution has given us a defeatist attitude 
right from the start. To attempt to right all 
these wrongs would be like Saint Augustine 
trying to count the grains of sand on a wind 
swept beach. It’s a hopeless task. The his- 
torian Schlesinger even goes so far as to say 
(perhaps with some exaggeration) that all 


problems are insoluble. Consider for example 
the baffling issues of war and peace. We have 
never known a time of real peace. No sooner 
do we finish the most terrifying war in the 
history of mankind than we find our country 
on the verge of yet another war, a war that 
promises to be infinitely more devastating. 
Only this time our former ally will be our 
enemy and our former enemies our allies. 
Little wonder then that we are bewildered 
and confused. We hesitate to dream dreams 
and see visions lest war blast our dreams and 
blind our vision. 


| ER we have been bombarded 
with sensational reports and developments 
for as long as we can remember. Nothing any 
longer excites us to action or shocks us out 
of our indifference. We have become callo- 
used to events that would have horrified our 
grandfathers. The twentieth century’s recur- 
ring cycle of economic crisis, political up- 
heaval, and total war has begun to seem like 
“old stuff.” Even stirring old symbols of flag 
and country have lost their integrating power. 
Uncle Sam is no longer the infallible hero 
that former generations imagined him to be. 
Actions inconsistent with our democratic 
ideals in both foreign and domestic affairs 
have knocked him off his pedestal. No, we’re 
not waving the flag any more. The disconcert- 
ing element in all of this is that the vacuum 
left by the decay of old forces such as nation- 
alism has not yet been filled. The “one world” 
of Wendell Wilkie remains an illusive vision. 

The nervous silence of my generation is 
further explained by the confused, and chang- 
ing values of our civilization. On one hand we 
see a swiftly advancing technology, while on 
the other we see a crumbling moral code and 
a quaking social structure. Scientific develop- 
ment with all its blessings has brought a host 
of difficulties for modern man. Indeed, our 
cumbersome social institutions watch the un- 
interrupted advance of science in helpless 
amazement. And because existing institutions 
and mores have been unable to meet current 
needs, we are without the comfortable old 
moorings that stabilized our forefathers. It’s 
not very reassuring to be cut adrift in a sea 
of social contradictions. 

There is yet another reason for the silence 
of my generation. We are becoming afraid 
to speak. Why should Americans fear to ex- 
press themselves freely? Do we not have free- 
dom of speech in the United States? Yes, 






















freedom to speak is a time-tested American 
principle, but that principle is under attack 
at this moment. Forces now in operation, if 
allowed to grow, will undermine freedom of 
both mind and tongue. And those forces, the 
drive for conformity, are partly responsible 
for the indifference and the silence of my con- 
temporaries. The current fear of communism 
is doubtless justified, but that fear has sky- 
rocketed to the point where many Americans 
have come to identify communism with 
everything unorthodox. Fear of communism 
has created an unhealthy, hysterical suspicion 
of change. As a result, some of our elders 
would have us confine freedom of speech to 
singing praises of the status quo. As long as 
we express conventional, orthodox opinions 
we are safe. But once we begin to question 
existing social and political institutions we 
find ourselves outside the safety zone. The 
present trend in American thought reminds 
me of the paper dolls I used to make. You 
fold a piece of paper several times and cut 
out a design on the top sheet. And when the 
paper is unfolded you have a chorus line of 
paper dolls, each one identical to the others. 
And that’s the way it is with many American 
today. Thinking, speaking, acting alike, row 
upon row of paper dolls. 

Freedom to speak—yes—but is it becoming 
freedom to speak as paper dolls? If so, the 
condemnation, may remain silent. 

What then is the key that will unlock the 
lips and stir the soul of the silent generation? 
I suppose that as a college orator I should now 


offer you a brief but convincing solution for 
this baffling problem so that we could go away 
feeling that all will soon be right with the 
world, or at least with my generation. Un- 
fortunately, I have no such magic key to offer. 
Even the brilliant editors of Time magazine, 
after a nation-wide survey of American 
young people, left us with the discomforting 
feeling of unanswered questions. For the 
truth is—there is no magic key. 

But this much I do know; we shall never 
find a solution to the lethargy and silence of 
my generation in an atmosphere that rewards 
the standpatter and penalizes young men and 
women who have deep convictions that they 
long to express. For my generation, as every 
generation, must find its salvation in the 
younger generation, rather than risk social 
arena of free thought, criticism and dissent. 
Perhaps the further advice of William Faulk- 
ner is appropriate when he said in his cele- 
brated Nobel Prize acceptance address that 
each one “must teach himself that the basest 
of all things is to be afraid; and teaching him- 
self that, forget it forever, leaving no room 
in his workshop for anything but the old veri- 
ties and truths of the heart... love and 
honor and pity and pride and compassion and 
sacrifice.” These are the privileges and the 
pangs of mind and conscience with inspired 
older generations to speak eloquently and to 
act heroically. Perhaps they may once again 
warm the hearts and loosen the tongues of the 
silent generation. 


NOTICE 


Each year the directors of forensic activities in all colleges and 
universities are invited to submit suggested subjects for the national 
Debate and Discussion questions. Although each school is represented 
by one of the members of the Speech Association of America Com- 
mittee on Intercollegiate Debate and Discussion, it is not always 
possible to contact every director during the annual call for topics 
in the month of May. If you do not receive a personal request for 
possible subjects early in May, you are encouraged to submit your 
suggestions to one of the following committee members before 


June |, 1955: 


Robert Gunderson (S.S.A.) 329 Edgemeer Place, Oberlin, Ohio, 
Austin J. Freeley (A.F.A.) 1725 Orrington Ave., Evanston, Ill. T. Earle 
Johnson (Tau Kappa Alpha) Univ. of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. Win- 
ston Brembeck (Delta Sigma Rho) Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Glenn L. Jones (Phi Rho Pi) 1171 Garrison, Denver 15, Colorado. 
Larry Norton (Pi Kappa Delta) Bradley University, Peoria, Illinois. 
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What I Look for in 
Judging Individual Speaking 


CUNERA VAN EMMERIK, Iowa Central College 


Mocs AS FORENSIC directors break down the 
task of judging a speech into “thought and 
composition,” “interpretation of thought and 
of emotion,” “bodily control,” “pronunciation 
and articulation,” etc., it is the general effec- 
tiveness—the sum total of what the speaker 
does which influences judges and certainly 
audiences. The speaker on the platform or 
pulpit, on radio or TV, in legislative halls or 
conference rooms, in faculty meetings and 
student councils enhances his influence and 
his power by the general impression he 
makes. Therefore, I feel general effectiveness 
is of prime importance in judging a contest 
speech. 

But since general effectiveness is a com- 
posite of many qualities and the student in 
developing his effectiveness as a speaker can 
best do it by attention to the individual quali- 
ties that make up the general impression, in 
judging I too break down the task into its 
component parts. 

Original oratory, in spite of all the very 
logical objections to it as a speech form, still 
requires preparation of such a varied type 
that it makes a good example to use in deal- 
ing with the qualities I look for in judging a 
speaker. Much, if not all, of what I say on 
original oratory can be applied to extempo- 
raneous speaking, radio speaking, and even 
after dinner speaking. 


Choice of Subject 


The subject should be chosen because of its 
closeness to student’s experience, interests, 
and conviction. The secret of the effectiveness 
of the oration by a refugee, an employee in a 
hospital, a G.I. on a subject he has lived in- 
dicates the value of chosing a subject from 
the experience of the student. The subject 
that touches the lives or interests of the stu- 
dents and therefore of many people is almost 
as good. But always there must be the con- 
viction of the writer. If a student has definite 
convictions on world or national, social or 
political problems, he may choose from those 
fields. But if he can deal naturally and objec- 
tively with questions which touch his own 
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life, he will probably do a more effective job. 
Unless the subject grips the speaker, he can- 
not put into his speech the earnestness that 
brings conviction to the audience. 


Material 

Into the making of the speech must go 
material of intrinsic worth, sometimes drawn 
from experience, more often from research. 
That which is drawn from research must be 
supplemented by and integrated with the 
student’s own thinking. His ideas must take 
hold of him and of his thinking until he is 
alive to what he is saying. A subject chosen 
because it is apropo to the speaker makes it 
easier to handle material well, but careful 
study and serious thought must also be added. 
The judge looks for evidence of just such 
work. 


Organization 

The organization of any speech must move 
forward to a definite goal. There must, of 
course, be orderly development of thought, 
unity, coherence, and climax. The speaker 
should reach a definite conclusion and leave 
a definite impression. I expect the speaker 
to have a clearly defined purpose, and I want 
him to let me know how he expects his audi- 
ence to react. 


Diction and Rhetorical Devices 


In a contest in which the student is using 
his own composition, I look for precise, color- 
ful diction. The more effectively the student 
can use rhetorical devices—figures of speech 
and words rich in connotation, examples and 
illustrations, the more skillfully he can pack 
sound thinking with words that have the ap- 
peal both to the intellect and the emotion— 
the deeper impression he can make on me. 
Note, it is the “more effectively” he uses these 
devices—not merely the fact that he does 
throw them in. 


Communication 


In presenting his thoughts a speaker must 
really communicate ideas—not merely re- 
hearse sentences. There must be that spon- 
taneity which comes from speaking directly 













to another person. We may call it elevated 
conversation, but it should never be stilted 
or artificial. Here I suppose is one of the most 
cogent objections to oratory as a contest form 
—it is very difficult to make it conversational 
and direct after it has been memorized. 

Certainly there is no place for bombast in 
modern oratory, nor for artificiality, nor for 
profuse dramatization. The speaker should be 
forceful—with enough variety to make the 
force count for the most in points of contro- 
versy. The style may be elevated, but every- 
thing an orator says should emanate from 
personal sincerity and strong convictions. 

Regardless of the type of speech or the 
method of preparing, the speaker must com- 
municate so well that he gets his subject “into 
his hearers,” so to speak. Even the rhythm 
pattern in delivery must correspond to the 
thought. The student cannot be so involved in 
trying to remember exact words that he for- 
gets to communicate. 

Each type of presentation of a speech has 
its own problems, be it memorized, read or 
extemporized, but always the speaker must 
“talk through to his audience” in order to get 
his subject “into his hearers.” 

Physical poise, freedom and responsiveness 
of bodily control are part of effective com- 
munication. The presence or absence of ges- 
tures is not as important as the fact that when 
they are used they must seem a part of the 
communication of the thought. Gestures are 
only a part of the bodily control which help 
the speaker project himself as he projects his 
thought to the audience. Facial responsive- 
ness and intelligent use of voice are also im- 
portant in projection of thought. 

Good pronunciation and articulation should 
be taken for granted. It should be clear and 
distinct but not overdone and artificial. 


Use of Criteria 
I like to use the criteria I have set up for 
good contest speaking in two ways. First I 
use them as items to check or comment upon 
to help the student in further development, 
saying in effect, “Here you have done a good 
job.” “In this you must improve.” “In this 
respect you need considerable work.” Second- 
ly, I use them as a process of elimination in 
weighing the work of one speaker against 
another. 
In judging as well as in coaching, I believe 
I have a responsibility in helping students to 
become more effective speakers and more ef- 
fective as individuals in society. 








A Debate Forum 


PAULI KRIEGER, Macalester College 


1. WAS A FEW moments before the scheduled 
time of the debate. The room was half filled 
with “an audience.” One of the debate teams 
had already found their corner. The door 
opened—and a girl entering turned utterly 
grey. She slowly walked in, set her file down, 
and glanced nervously around. She then 
bolted back to where I, as judge, was sitting, 
and asked, “When are all these people leav- 
ing?” 

I quietly informed her that they were here 
for the debate. 

“I won't debate if they are going to be in 
here,” she replied. “This is my first tourna- 
ment and I can’t debate for an audience. 


We'll forfeit.” 


As I tried to reassure her, she broke down 
in tears. And so—a novice debater faced a 
tragic experience. 

Undoubtedly an experienced debater would 
have accepted, and would even have been 
enthralled, at the challenge of an audience. 
Nonetheless, we are all aware that such a 
setting is the exception, not the rule. And so, 
I could not help but think of the question of 
a professor during a faculty bull session, “Just 
what are the values of a strong emphasis on 
tournament debating?” 


To those of us participating in forensics, 
the values are self-evident. Debaters know 
how to gather materials on a problem, or- 
ganize them into valid arguments, and accept 
a judgment of them. In a very real sense, the 
tournament system has fulfilled the purpose 
of debate as a tool for the learning of critical 
thinking. But debate is also a speech activity. 
Oftentimes, I fear, the evaluation of debate 
does not include the skill which should be an 
integral part of it. If debate is to fulfill all of 
its objectives, it should contribute to the total 
speech experience of the students involved. 

By necessity, an audience debate includes 
skills and the use of techniques which are 
non-existent in the critical judge-timekeeper 
situation. One might go so far as to say that 
many of the techniques would even be de- 
plored for factors involving actual persuasive 
responses may very well be elements which 
do not aid the emphasis on valid and true 
argument. Conversely, however, debate train- 
ing should contribute to better “persuasive” 
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speeches. Thus, it is my contention that all 
debaters should be subjected to audience 
situations—not apart from—but in addition to 
the tournament situation. 

Perhaps few debaters suffer from inade- 
quate exposure to an audience. Most of them 
are active leaders in campus life and activity 
and as such, receive part of their training in 
leadership from debate. Also, I am sure that 
most schools do program public debates and 
thus do contribute to the total speech experi- 
ence insofar as debaters are taught to adapt 
to the occasion. I believe that this should be 
a goal of any debate program. 

We at Macalester College have launched 
on an even more ambitious program. In re- 
examining the role of debate with Dr. Theo- 
dore Mitau of the Political Science Depart- 
ment, we queried, “How can debate more 
completely enhance the objectives of a liberal 
arts college? 

“Can the rational, non-partisan examina- 
tion of issues be extended to include a larger 
percentage of the student body? Can it pro- 
voke the fancy of all the intellectually curious 
students? 


Town Criers Tom Phillip and Henry Ruf summon the 
community to the Debate Forum on the campus of 
Macalester College. 
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“Is it not possible to enable students to be 
more keenly aware of problems in many areas 
of study? 

“Can we not have some success in alerting 
our public to better evaluate the persuasive 
stimuli to which we are all subjected in a free 
society?” 

The solution we have adopted for these 
needs is a Public Debate Forum sponsored 
by the Departments of Speech and Political 
Science and instituted by the Pi Kappa Delta 
members on our campus. It is a dignified af- 
fair, not an informal get-together. The pro- 
gram for the forums include topics from the 
fields of science, politics, education, religion, 
and student affairs. The speakers are chosen 
from the debate squad and from outstanding 
students who are majors in the area of the 
particular problem for debate. Of course, one 
program is devoted to a formal debate on the 
national debate proposition. 


For this year, our program is: 

October 28 “Has the Republican Party re- 
versed the trend toward socialism?” 

December 2 “Must one-third of the people of 
the world starve?” 

February 24 “How can the Supreme Court 
decision regarding segregation in the 
schools be effectively enforced?” 

March 17 National Debate Topic 

April 21 Student Government Debate 


This solution, we believe, offers responsible 
leadership to the debaters, provides an oppor- 
tunity for other alert students to gain some 
training and experience in the presentation 
of a problem analysis, and an opportunity for 
the student body to hear a thoughtful ana- 
lysis, with controversy, of problems within 
and without their central interests. We hope 
that it is not a futile dream to say that it will 
be an aid in the process of sharpening the stu- 
dents’ senses of discrimination and make 
them less susceptible to the demagogues of 
the moment. We dream that this program will 
become an important, respected part of each 
student’s life. 


Judges decision: Audience participation 
during the open forum period indicates that 
the discussions have provoked thoughtful 
responses and are serving to satisfy a felt need 
among a core of students. Benefits of the pro- 
gram have been particularly disseminated 
among those participating directly. 












The 
President’s Page 


“In the National Convention shall be vested the su- 
preme powers given to the National Organization.” This 
sentence from our Constitution should remind us of the 
great importance of our Convention in Redlands. Of 
course, we come to California for fun—the fun of travel, 
the fun of competition in contests, the fun of renewing 
and making friendships. But we also come to legislate 
in such a way as to insure the future progress of Pi 
Kappa Delta. 

Certainly there will be serious problems to consider at Redlands. For ex- 
ample, the Committee on Constitutional Revision is considering the question 
of whether or not we should institute an order of Curricular Speech, on the 
basis of which membership in our fraternity would be open to those juniors 
and seniors who have done superior work in classes in public speaking. Your 
president favors this step. It would go far toward answering the criticisms of 
those who charge us with over-stressing the competitive aspects of speech. 
It would enlarge our influence to take in those who do not have time for 
extra-curricular speech, often because they have to work after class hours. 
The increase in our membership, as a result, would ease our growing prob- 
lems of finance. 

Yet such a step would mean a re-orientation of our objectives. Last year 
75% of our new memberships were in the order of debate; by and large 
we have been primarily a debate organization. What we need to ask our- 
selves is this: are the times changing; and if so, do we need to change with 
them? 

The recommendation has been made that the Editor of the Forensic be 
made a member of the National Council. At present, the Editor is the only 
elective national officer who is not a member of the Council. Could the Editor 
conduct the magazine better from a seat on the Council? Would he be better 
able to interpret Council policies through the Forensic? It is for the National 
Convention to decide. 

Should Pi Kappa Delta set up a new permanent Committee on Public Rela- 
tions? Two factors have prompted the consideration of such a move. One is 
the wide-spread misunderstanding of the nature of intercollegiate debate 
which has led to the sometimes violent criticisms of this year’s question. An- 
other is the element of competition. Can we afford to do nothing in the field 
of public relations while our rival forensic fraternities publish books on 
debate and give widely publicized awards for good speaking to national 
figures? 

These questions and many more will come before us. As we meet as a 
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deliberative and legislative body let us give our best in intelligence and | 


attendance to the business sessions of the Convention. The future of Pi Kappa 
Delta is to be found there. 
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From the 
Secretary’s Desk 


As this is going to press, many of you are making final 
preparations for the trip to the Pi Kappa Delta National 
Convention. This convention will be the highlight in the 
career of hundreds of Pi Kappa Delta members who are 
fortunate enough to qualify for the trip, and for others 
who worked to make the trip possible for their colleagues. 

Application blanks, key order blanks, rituals and copies 
of the constitution will be available at the registration 
desk. Check your needs for these items and get them while at Redlands. A 
display of Pi Kappa Delta keys will also be available. Orders may be placed 
at Redlands which will save two weeks in the delivery of keys, as April, May, 
and June are busy months at the Balfour factory. Six to eight weeks should 
be allowed on delivery of key orders placed after April 10. 

The Balfour Company now makes a belt loop for men who do not wear 
a watch chain. It is available in either sterling or gold finish for those who 
prefer to wear the key suspended from a belt. 

An attempt is being made to assemble a collection of pictures of the other 
National Conventions. If you have pictures bring them along and add them 
to the display. 

The 28,402 names in the “Grand Catalogue” of Pi Kappa Delta have been 
entered in a number of separate books over a period of forty-two years. Slight 
changes have been made from time to time in the method of entry. A perma- 
nent record is now being made suitable for binding which will contain the 
name, number, school, and record of all members. Volume I will be completed 
in time for display at Redlands. 

Seven or eight new charters will be presented at the National Convention, 
bringing the number of active chapters to 180. The membership has passed 
28,000 and will reach 30,000 by the time of the 1957 convention. 

Several chapters are interested in making bids for the Convention at future 
dates. A plan of rotation, from one section to another might be developed, 
alternating between the midwest, the north, south, east, and west on a ten 
year cycle. Dates for future conventions could be announced two to four years 
in advance which would be of aid in avoiding conflicts with other organiza- 
tions holding regional and national meetings. 

For the convenience of those who may be considering making invitations 
for the National, here are the Easter dates for the next three convention 
years: 1957-April 21; 1959-March 29; 1961-April 2. 

The culminating activity of the year for most chapters is the initiation of 
new members which is usually accompanied by a banquet or other ap- 
propriate event. Often alumni will travel many miles to be present for these 
occasions. The policy of joint initiations with near-by chapters is an ap- 
propriate gesture that a number of chapters has adopted. 








Chapter Notes 


MILLSAPS COLLEGE 
DEBATE TOURNAMENT 


Seventy-four teams representing twenty 
colleges and universities in eight states par- 
ticipated in the Millsaps College Debate 
Tournament, January 7-8. 


The Oklahoma Central team, Tom Shaver 
and Maury Lazar, took top honors in the 
Men’s Division, defeating Don Howell and Ky 
Ewing of Baylor University in the finals. In 
the Women’s Division, Beth Roberts and Bea 
Yazbeck of Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
won the finals by defeating Marianne Shaw 
and Gwendolyn Posey of Mississippi State 
College for Women. MSCW had reached the 
finals by defeating the Southwestern Louis- 
iana Institute team composed of Hoard and 
Pickering. In the semi-finals in the other 
bracket, the champions defeated Hearn and 
Block of the University of Alabama. In the 
Junior Division, the University of Alabama 
team, Dennis Holt and Don Bedsole, defeated 
James Carter and Don Brown of Louisiana 
College who had defeated Terry and Morrow 
of the University of Houston in the semi- 
finals. Holt and Bedsole won their bracket 
of the semi-finals on a forfeit by McCampbell 
and Hughes of Harding College. Holt and 
Bedsole were the only team to remain un- 
defeated throughout the tournament. On the 
basis of speaker ratings, Ky Ewing, Baylor, 
was highest in the Men’s Division and his col- 
league, Don Howell, was second. In the Wo- 
men’s Division Yazbeck, SLI, had the highest 
average ratings with Mary Jane Hearn, Ala- 
bama, second. In the Junior Division Holt was 
first and Bedsole second. 


In Oratory, Bob Goldman of Vanderbilt 
placed first and Larry Hargrove of Baylor 
second. Other finalists were Lloyd Noel and 
Derril Pierce of Oklahoma Central, Pat Stal- 
lings of the University of Houston, and Laura 
Ann Wilbur of Mississippi Southern. Holt of 
the University of Alabama was the winner in 
extemporaneous speaking. Storey of Alabama 
and Alford of Houston tied for second. 


SIOUX FALLS COLLEGE 


South Dakota Epsilon will be participating 
in seven speech meets this year. In November 
four students attended the practice tourna- 


ment at the University of South Dakota, par- 
ticipating in debate and interpretation. Dale 





Stover and Barbara Weisser, new members 
this year, received ratings of excellent in in- | 


terpretation. 

On December 4 and 5 three students par- 
ticipated in the Wayne State Teachers’ Col- 
lege meet. Richard Olson received a superior 
rating in interpretation, Barbara Weisser an 
excellent in oratory, and Raymond Camp an 
excellent in radio newscasting. 

On January 21 and 22 we played host to 
about 80 debaters from eleven schools in 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Minnesota, for 
our annual invitational tourney. There were 
three rounds of discussion on the national 
question, and five rounds of debate, including 
heckling, direct clash and Michigan-style 
cross question debating. Other events in- 
cluded extemporaneous speaking, oratory, 
poetry reading, and radio interview. 

Five students attended the annual Red 
River Valley forensic tournament at Moor- 
head, Minnesota. Two teams were entered in 
men’s debate. Individual participants repre- 
sented the school in men’s oratory, women’s 
oratory, and men’s impromptu, with Barbara 
Weisser placing 3d in women’s oratory and 
Richard Olson third in men’s oratory. 

Further participation this year will include 
the Eau Claire, Rocky Mountain, University 
of Nebraska, and national Pi Kappa Delta 
contests. 


OKLAHOMA CENTRAL 
STATE COLLEGE 


Of course every school is proud of a group 
of students that makes themselves and the 
school nationally known and Central State 
College is no exception. 

The group on the campus that the students 
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are proud of are not only good scholars, but 


outstanding debators. We are talking of the 
members of Pi Kappa Delta. 


Looking over past records and victories, we | 


find that for the last three years a team from 


Central has been picked to debate at the ff 
tournament at West Point and one of the girls | 


team last year debated 76 times and lost only 
once to give a total of 75 wins and 1 loss. With 
a record like this it was likely that they would 
walk away with the title of champions at the 
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grand nationais at Fredericksburg, Virginia 
and they did. 

Four years ago at the National PKD 
tournament in Stillwater, the Central teams 
won the sweepstakes in both men and wo- 
men’s forensics and two years ago at the 
tournament at Kalamazoo, one of the men 
walked away with the highest rank in ex- 
temporaneous speaking. 

Winning first at seven tournaments is cer- 
tainly nothing to be sneezed at and this was 
the record held by the debate squad last year. 

So far this year, the teams have taken first 
place at the University of Arkansas, Millsaps 
College, the sweepstakes for senior men’s di- 
vision at the Progressive Forensic at Ada, and 
first and second place in senior men’s debate 
at the Abiliene Christian College Tourna- 
ment. At Ada this year of the eight superior 
ratings to individuals in the meet, six of them 
went to the Central teams. At the meet in 
Fayetteville, Arkansas, the team of Derrill 
Pierce and Jimmy Jones were the only sen- 
ior men’s team to go through the tournament 
undefeated. At the same time that Pierce and 
Jones were walking away with the first place 
trophy from Arkansas, another team of Tom 
Shaver and Maury Lazar were going through 
seven rounds undefeated until they meet 
Oklahoma University and walking off with 
the second place trophy from the tournament 
at Winfield, Kansas. Journeying to Millsaps 
College in Mississippi, Maury Lazar and Tom 
Shaver took first place with Lloyd Noel and 
Allen Clark taking second place. Recognition 
cannot be held only to the teams, but to in- 
dividuals as well. Going back four years at 
the national tournament at Stillwater, one of 
the girls received the highest rating for ex- 
temporaneous speaking, and coming up to 
date, Derrill Pierce walked away with first 
place in college oratory and received the 
award for outstanding speaker for senior men 
at the Fayetteville tournament. Pierce has 
done quite a lot of excellent work throughout 
his two years in individual events. 

Yes, the faculty and students are quite 
proud of Central State College’s Pi Kappa 
Delta chapter. 


OKLAHOMA NORTHEASTERN 
STATE COLLEGE 


Pat C. Myers, last year’s president of the 
Oklahoma Lambda chapter is now enrolled at 
the University of Oklahoma School of Law. 
She was awarded one of the three year law 








scholarships offered by the State. Two other 
members of last year’s debate group at North- 
eastern, Bruce Green and Don Bushong, are 
classmates of Miss Myers at the School of 
Law. All three of these students are taking 
the six-year combined curricula program of- 
fered by the university in conjunction with 
other institutions. At the end of this school 
year each of these former debaters will re- 
ceive the B.A. degree from Northeastern and 
at the end of the regular three year law 
course, each of them will receive an LL.B. 
degree in law from the University of Okla- 
homa. 

Eight students have qualified to date for 
membership in this year’s Lambda chapter. 
They are: Jim Summerlin, Ted Cope, Betty 
Sue Swanson, Charlie, Jack Davis, Don 
Rampp, David Norvell, and Sonya Hively. 
The president of the chapter this year is Joan 
Hall, a senior speech major. 


MISSISSIPPI SOUTHERN 


Students from sixteen colleges and univer- 
sities in five states participated in the Gulf 
States Speech Festival held on the campus, 
February 11-12. Gwendolyn Posey and Vir- 
ginia Pace, Mississippi State College for Wo- 
men, were the only undefeated debaters in 
the senior division. Superior ratings in senior 
debate were also received by Florida State 
University, Louisiana State University, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburg, and Mississippi College. 
In junior debate, superior ratings were re- 
ceived by Millsaps College, Alabama Univer- 
sity, Alabama Polytechnic, L.S.U., and Missis- 
sippi College. Superior ratings in individual 
events were as follows: Interpretative Read- 
ing, Senior Women—Lyan Bulliard, Tulane; 
Posey, MSCW; Laura Ann Wilbur, Missis- 
sippi Southern. Senior Men—Tom Woods, 
F.S.U.; Joe Trattner, Pittsburg; Jimmy 
Staggs, Alabama. Junior Women — Lutie 
Wheat, Tulane; Liz Williams, Spring Hill; 
Neena Garing, Auburn; Junior Men—James 
Cooley, Jones Junior College; Jack Causey, 
Alabama; Arnold Greenfield, F.S.U. Extempe 
Speaking, Senior Women — Pace, MSCW; 
Wilber, Mississippi Southern. Senior Men — 
Trattner, Pittsburg; Don Manuel, Mississippi 
College. Junior Women — Wheat, Tulane. 
Junior Men—Wellborn, L.S.U.; Orr, Alabama. 
Original Speaking, Senior — Wilber, Miss. 
Southern; Courtney, Spring Hill; Pace, 
MSCW. Junior Women, Jongebloed, Spring 
Hill; West, L.S.U.; Garing, Auburn. Junior 


Emporia State College Debaters 
and their coach, Howard Holladay 
(seated, left) plan the demonstra- 
tion debate itinerary they followed 
in October. Left to right, standing: 
Guy Kidd, Gary Poorman, Jim 
Trent, Don Edmunds, Jay Jerni- 
gan. Seated: David Blackim. 


At the Annual Neophyte Tea spon- 
sored by PKD’s of George Pepper- 
dine College. 


LAURA ANN WILBER OF MISSISSIPPI 
DELTA CHAPTER 





epresenting Mississippi State College for 
yomen at Redlands will be (left to right) 
arianne Shaw, Gwendolyn Posey, and 
irginia Pace—senior speech majors, spe- 
al distinction in debate, winners of 16 

19 debates and 12 superiors in individ- 
al events in three tournaments this year. 


Oklahoma Central debaters. Left 
to right, standing: Dr. Joe Jack- 
son, coach, Allen Clark, Maury 
Lazar, Derrill Pierce, Dean, Jim- 


my Jones. Seated: Lloyd Noel, 
Ellen Hurt, Pat Smith, Carole Rice, 
Tom Shaver. 


Oklahoma Northeastern PKD’s: 
Front row, left to right: Joan Hall 
(past president), Sonya Hively, 
Betty Sue Swanson (president). 
Back row: Dr. Frank Vestley, 
Charlie Hill, Jack Campbell, Da- 
vid Norvell, Donald Rampp, Jim 
Summerlin, Dr. Oscar H. Ingram 
(director of forensics), Dr. Earl 
W. Blank (chairman of speech de- 
partment), and Dean Wesley A. 
Deneke. 





Men — Greenfield, Florida State; Orr, Ala- 
bama; Tarver, L.S.U. After Dinner Speaking 
—Wallace Whatley, William Carey; Tom 
Woods, Florida State; Tom Rutter, Pittsburg. 
Radio Speaking — Robert Bradley, Millsaps; 
Tom Rutter, Pittsburgh; Virginia Pace, 
MSCW. 

Laura Ann Wilber, senior major in speech 
correction will represent Mississippi South- 
ern at Redlands. She has received the special 
distinction degree in oratory and debate, and 
has been an active member of more than 27 
different campus organizations. Among her 
activities are Phi Mu, president of Panhel- 
lenic, president of the PKD chapter for two 
years, president of Kappa Delta Pi, parli- 
amentarian of student council and student 
senate, coauthor of Student Government As- 
sociation constitution, member of student 
court, chosen “outstanding freshman woman,” 
Who’s Who Among Students in American 
Colleges and Universities. She is a member of 
Sigma Alpha Eta, Alpha Psi Omega, Alpha 
Lambda, Phi Delta Rho, and Wesley Founda- 
tion. 


TENNESSEE TECH 


Tennessee Tech debaters took top honors at 
the eighth annual All Southern Intercollegi- 
ate Debate Tournament in January at Agnes 
Scott College. Twenty-four teams represent- 
ing twelve colleges and universities partici- 
pated. Members of the squad included, Helen 
Nash, national oratory winner for 1954, Jim- 
mie Lee Smith, James Luton, and Harvey 
Mitchell. Tech was host recently to the Ox- 
ford debaters. The debate was held in as- 
sembly and concerned the question of the 
Welfare State. Nash and Luton represented 
the college in this debate. 


KANSAS STATE 
TEACHERS AT EMPORIA 


Demonstration debates on the current 
Kansas high school questions were presented 
for 34 Kansas high school debate teams by 
debaters from Emporia State Teachers Col- 
lege in October. 

Emporia State’s top team—Jim Trent and 
Gary Poorman took the negative side in all 
of the demonstrations. The affirmative teams 
consisted of Don Edmunds, Jay Jernigan, 
Allen Kidd, and Dave Blackim. Howard Hol- 
laday is the debate coach. In addition to pres- 
enting a debate at each school they visited, 


the Emporia Staters analyzed the issues on 
the high school debate question, provided 
materials and advice for beginning debaters, 
listened to rounds of debate by high school 
students, and had question and answer ses- 
sions. Included on the Emporia State itinerary | 
were high schools at Atchison, Kansas City | 
(Wyandotte), Bonner Springs, Lawrence, 
Pittsburg, Coffeyville, Lebo, Emperio, Man- 
hattan, Wamego, Canton, Newton, Mound- 
ridge, Wellington, Hutchinson, St. John, 


Dodge City, Meade, Liberal, Ulysses, Garden J 
City, Hays (St. Joseph’s Academy), Russell 
and Osborne. Students from Olathe, Council 
Grove, Lehigh, Haven and Stafford, Kansas 
and Joplin, Missouri came to neighboring 
towns to hear the Emporia group. 


SEATTLE PACIFIC 
COLLEGE TOURNEY 


Pacific Lutheran College won the sweep- [ 
stakes award in the sixth annual Northwest 
Invitational Speech Tournament, January 7- 
8. Second place winner was Pacific Univer- 
sity; Seattle Pacific placed third. Following 
are the results of the two-day contest: Junior 
women’s debate— Barbara Carter and Jo 
Anne Pearson, Seattle Pacific, first; Maureen 
Prawitz and Marleen Nelson, College of Puget 
Sound, E. Smith and P. Panushka, Pacific 
University, and Beverly Sveningson and 
Margaret Canis, Pacific Lutheran, tied for 
second. Junior men’s debate—Kirk West and 
Jack Booch, Lewis and Clark, first; Bill Rick 
and Harold Winters, Whitworth, and H. De- 
wilde and J. Beeson, St. Martin’s tied for 
second. Senior debate—Ron Usher and Bob 
Burglin, College of Puget Sound, and Arlene 
Alexander and Shelia Ryan, also of College of 
Puget Sound, tied for first. There was a four- 
way tie for second, consisting of two teams 
from Seattle University and one each from 
Pacific Lutheran and the University of Wash- 
ington. Interpretive reading—Cheryl Jensen, 
Seattle Pacific, first; Burton Andrus, College 
of Puget Sound, second; and Booch, Lewis 
and Clark, third. After-dinner speaking — 
Usher, College of Puget Sound, first; Sven- 
ingson, Pacific Lutheran, second; and Lynch, 
Pacific University, third. Radio speaking — 
Ron Young, Pacific University, first; Deyrol 
Anderson, Pacific Lutheran, second; and Judy 
Nelson, Western Washington College of Ed- 
ucation, and Galen Coats, Seattle Pacific, tied 
for third place. Discussion — Jerry Miller, 
University of Washington, first; James Joy, 





Whitman, second; and Coats, Seattle Pacific, 
third. Oratory—Anderson, Pacific Lutheran, 
first; Smith, Pacific University, second; and 
Howard Scott, Grays Harbor Junior College, 
third. Extemporaneous speaking — A. Schell, 
Pacific Lutheran, first; Winters, Whitworth, 
second; and Young, Pacific University, third. 

More than 200 students from 14 Washington 
and Oregon institutions participated. An an- 
nual feature is a tournament supper held on 
the first day of the contest in which the final- 
ists of the after dinner and radio speaking 
event compete before the full participants of 
the tourney. This feature adds social purpose 
and camaraderie to the meet as well as pro- 
vide for these two events the live audience, 
without which after dinner can never be fully 
successful. Joan Buckner, a senior at Seattle 
Pacific, was in charge of the tournament sup- 
per arrangements. Buckner and Elain Jensen, 
President of Washington Beta, compose a 
senior debater team and hopefully expect to 
be present at Redlands in April. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


At least one member of Missouri Alpha 
who attended the National Convention at 
Kalamazoo will be at Redlands. That is Steve 
Adamson, president of the chapter, who, as a 
sophomore, participated in extemp in 1953. 

Plans for the year at Westminster College 
include debates in Fulton with visiting teams 
from Harvard University and University of 
London, England. The last named team will 
be composed of Mr. Lester Borley and Miss 
Jenifer Copeman. This is the first time in 
many years that a woman has been a member 
of the touring British team. 

Lt. Karl Peiper, USMC, Westminster 53, 
writes that life in Japan is pleasant, but that 
he wishes he could see his Pi Kappa Delta 
friends at Redlands. 

Westminster College is planning to bring 
a delegation of four to the National at Red- 
lands. Coach John Randolph will be accom- 
panied by Steve Adamson, Franc Guthrie, 
and Alan Kimbrell. They expect to travel by 
train. 

Remember the party that Smarty, Smarty 
had? Something like that happened February 
12, when Warrensburg State Teachers Col- 
lege invited several colleges in for a practice 
tournament. Bad roads, sub-zero weather, 
and an automobile wreck cut the attendance 
down to Warrensburg and two teams from 
Westminster College, the only ones that got 


through. After debating each other for several 
rounds, all present voted the event a success 
anyhow. 


SIMPSON COLLEGE 


Simpson was host to the Practice Debate 
Tournament of the Iowa Forensic Association 
on December 11. Twenty teams from Iowa 
State Teachers College, Drake University, 
Central, Grinnell, Parsons, and Simpson Col- 
lege participated in the four-round non-deci- 
sion tourney. Other activities on the Simpson 
forensic schedule this year have been par- 
ticipation in the Grinnell Discussion Confer- 
ence in November and Central College’s 
Evaluation Debate Tournament on February 
12. On the spring agenda are the Intercollegi- 
ate Forensic Conference at the University of 
Iowa, March 4-5; the State Forensic Tourna- 
ment, Central College, March 18-19; and the 
National Pi Kappa Delta Convention at Red- 
lands in April. Iowa Epsilon held pledging 
ceremonies for the following debaters on 
January 13: Janet Wilson, Howard Nimmo, 
Adrianne Ames, and Loah Grabill. The final 
forensic activity of the year will be the joint 
initiation ceremonies with Central College in 
May. The two schools alternate in playing 
host for this event, which includes a dinner. 
Simpson. will be the host school this year. 


NEBRASKA STATE 
TEACHERS AT KEARNEY 


Sunday evening, January 9, Nebraska Zeta 
held a Chapter dinner followed by the initia- 
tion of six new members. Mr. John Mitchell, 
a local attorney, and special distinction mem- 
ber of Nebraska Zeta was the speaker. The 
following persons were initiated: Lyle White- 
sel, Jack King, Don Main, Bill Roach, Doyle 
Howitt, Robert Pottinger. 


GREENVILLE COLLEGE 


The Illinois Chi Chapter held its Fifth An- 
nual Debate Tournament December 4 with 
twelve colleges and universities participating. 
Wheaton College carried off first place honors 
with a 7-1 record. DePauw University ranked 
a close second, also having a 7-1 record. To 
break the tie, the winner was determined by 
speaker points. Wheaton winning by one 
point. Greenville College teams, ranking 
fourth with a 5-3 record. At the Bradley Uni- 
versity Tournament, their first of the season, 
Greenville College debaters ranked high with 





Tennessee Tech Winners. Left to 
right: Harvey Mitchell, James Lu- 
ton, Professor Herman Pinkerton, 
Jimmie Lee Smith, and Helen Nash. 


Wheaton debaters and Coach Ny- 
strom receive the winners’ trophy 
of the Fifth Annual Greenville 
College Debate Tournament. Left 
to right: Robert Scheidt, Ruben 
Leuthold, William Oberg, Paul 
Riemann, president of Illinois Mu 
Chapter, Dr. C, L. Nystrom and 
Professor W. Brock Brentlinger of 
Greenville College. 


Seattle Pacific debaters 





Oklahoma Southwestern Foren- 
sic Squad. Left to right: C. L. 
Crink (sponsor and governor of 
the Province of the Lower Mis- 
sissippi), Harold Kenney, Dean 
Linder, Bob Richardson, Mar- 
lene McClure, Oleta Underwood. 
Second row, left to right: Voyle 
Holder, Loy Simpkins, Ronnie 
Trent, Jim Goodin, Lorenz Boyd, 
Bennie Ellis. 


Happiness and good fellowship 
prevailed at the head table of the 
“B” tournament banquet, Wiscon- 
sin State at River Falls. Left to 
right: Annette Peterson, assistant 
student director; Dr. Walter B. 
Wyman, originator of the tourna- 
ment; Mrs. Wyman; Jerry Murphy, 
student manager; Miss Marion 
Hawkins, general director and 
governor of the Province of Upper 
Mississippi; Louis Daniels, PKD 
alumni; Al Kind, student. 


The Kansas Southwestern debate 
group and the results of their Su- 
perior sweevstakes award received 
at the Oklahoma East Central Fo- 
rensic. Left to right, seated: Ann 
Hoelscher, Joyce Chappell, Miss 
Edna Sorber, director of forensics, 
Jo Ann Robieson, Dorothea Dren- 
nan. Standing: Charles Fulcher, 
Gene Lowery, Don Price, Jack 
Focht, Norman Simmons, Leroy 
Smoot, Dr. Jack Howe, advanced 
debate coach. 
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eight wins and no losses. Milo Kaufmann re- 
ceived a superior rating in extemporaneous 
speaking. Plans are under way for the Chi 
Chapter’s high school debate tournament to 
be held on February 12. The tournament will 
be the second high school tournament spon- 
sored by the Chi Chapter. Ten schools are 
expected to participate. 


EASTERN ILLINOIS 
STATE COLLEGE 


The Illinois Sigma Chapter has been quite 
active this year expanding and improving the 
forensic activities of the school. One of the 
first things planned and accomplished was an 
informal get-together open to all Easternites 
to acquaint them with the forensic program 
of the school. Many new and old students 
gained an interest in these speech activities 
in that meeting. 

In order to give the new and inexperienced 
debaters a chance for practice, PKD spon- 
sored an intramural debate tournament early 
in the fall quarter. PKD members each took 
a team to coach and both they and the new 
debaters gained some good experience. The 
debates were judged and evaluated by pro- 
fessors from Eastern. 

Plans were perfected for a parliamentary 
debate on the national debate topic. The de- 
bate was held on campus for all who were 
interested and proved to be a very reward- 
ing experience. Also, an assembly program 
featuring a symposium on the national dis- 
cussion topic is being worked on by PKD 
members. A home debate tournament, held 
on February 5, absorbed much of the interest 
of the organization’s members. The officers 
for this year are: John Dowling, President; 
Harold Ballinger, Vice-President; Pem Mar- 
tin, Secretary; and Shirley Stamper, Social 
Chairman. All in all, Sigma Chapter members 
have been quite active planning debates, dis- 
cussions, and meetings, and keeping up with 
forensic activities at the various tournaments. 


GEORGE PEPPERDINE COLLEGE 


Almost twenty pledges were taken in by 
the forensics group at the annual Neophyte 
tea of the California Zeta Chapter. They are 
now serving their Neophyte status and if all 
are accepted, the local chapter will have some 
thirty-five members by spring. 

The Pepperdine debaters are enjoying their 
usual active year. Starting with speech en- 
thusiasts numbering better than 30 the squad 


has participated in six tournaments this fall. 
They have won over thirty-five certificates of 
excellence in competition and eight trophies. 
The trophies were won at the recent Western 
Speech Tournament in Tucson, Arizona. 

These begin following the annual alumni 
forensic banquet, January 21, the speakers 
will continue with a number of local Southern 
California tournaments in the spring and con- 
clude with the attendance of the entire chap- 
ter at the Redlands convention. 

In addition to their participation in tourna- 
ments, this squad looks forward to several 
other activities. Heading the list is a debate 
on campus with the University of London. 
The Pepperdine Chapter will also sponsor the 
fourth annual High School Best Speakers 
Tournament, and the fourh annual Junior 
College Tournament. In addition, Pepperdine 
will be the site of the largest tournaments 
west of the Rockies which is devoted exclu- 
sively to competition in debate. This is the 
tournament formerly held at the California 
Institute of Technology. 


SIOUX FALLS COLLEGE 
SPEECH TOURNAMENT 
January 21-22, 1955 


Oratory: Men-experienced — first place, 
Dick Olson, Sioux Falls; second place, George 
Reade, South Dakota University; third place, 
Charles Peterson, Northern State Teachers. 
Women-novice—first place, Marie Schatzko, 
Northwestern Schools; second place, Barbara 
Williams, South Dakota State. Men-novice— 
first place, Carl Nelson, South Dakota Uni- 
versity; second place, Dale Stover, Sioux 
Falls; third place, Vernon Buschkamp, 
Wayne State Teachers. Women-experienced 
—first place, Barbara Weisser, Sioux Falls. 

Poetry Reading: Division A—first place, 
David Priestly, South Dakota State; second 
place, Donna Lage, Wayne State Teachers; 
third place, Dale Stover, Sioux Falls. Division 
B—first place, Ronald Oaks, Yankton; second 


place, Brandt Gustafson, Northwestern 
Schools; third place, Ray Mayo, South 
Dakota State. 


Radio Interviewing: first place, Slocum and 
Jones, Huron; second place, Lage and Busch- 
kamp, Wayne State Teachers. 

Extemporaneous Speaking: Novice, Divi- 
sion A—first place, John Geier, Northwestern 
Schools; second place, Winston Stahlecker, 
Southern State Teachers; third place, Connie 
Sikkink, Augustana. Novice, Division B—first 
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place, Leland Regier, Sioux Falls; second 
place, Paul Rogness, Augustana; third place, 
Sam Dicks, Dakota-Wesleyan University. 
Experienced, Division A — first place, Orval 
Van Deest, Southern State Teachers; second 
place, Larry Krein, Northern State Teachers; 
third place, Rosemary Kerr, Huron. Experi- 
enced, Division B—first place, Wayne Sever- 
son, South Dakota State; second place, Elmer 
Schwieder, Dakota-Wesleyan University; 
third place, Pat Brooks, Yankton. 


PACIFIC LUTHERAN COLLEGE 


On the campus of Pacific Lutheran College, 
one of the most active organizations is the 
Washington Epsilon Chapter of PKD. They 
sponsor such events annually as The Stu- 
dent Congress and The High School Debate 
Tournament both of which are represented by 
high schools throughout the state. This spring, 
welcome guests will once again be the Inter- 
national Debators from the University of 
London, England. The debate squad of forty 
members looks forward to a continued suc- 
cessful and promising competitive season. The 
year was opened by attending the W.S.A. 
tournament in Tucson, Arizona. Participat- 
. ing in numerous tournaments, they have thus 
far won the Sweepstakes trophy awarded at 
Seattle Pacific College. In the future they will 
journey to Linfield, St. Martins and to the 
University of Redlands for the National Pi 
Kappa Delta tournament. Professor T. Karl, 
coach of the squad, holds the office of Activi- 
ties Coordinator for the Western Speech As- 
sociation encompassing eleven states. Mr. 
John Ericson, assistant coach, was an instruc- 
tor at Texas Lutheran College prior to re- 
turning to P.L.C., from which he is a grad- 
uate. Ericson is a member of special distinc- 
tion in PKD. 


MISSISSIPPI COLLEGE 


Louisiana College achieved an outstanding 
record in the Deep South Debate tournament 
held at Mississippi College in December. Su- 
perior ratings were received as follows: Pat 
Butler, oratory; Charles Stagg, extempe; Tom 
Ellis, after-dinner speaking; Butler, oral in- 
terpretation; Butler and Jan Beauboerf, Jun- 
ior debate; Richard Steltner and Ellis, Staggs 
and Dale Wright, Senior debate. Robert Brad- 
ley and Alfred Statham, Millsaps College, 
received ratings of superior in senior debate; 
Lowell Jones in oral interpretation, and 
Bradley in extempe. Marianne Shaw and 





Gwendolyn Posey, Mississippi State College 
for Women, were rated superior in debate and 
Carolyn King in oral interpretation. 


RIVER FALLS WISCONSIN 
STATE “B” TOURNAMENT 


Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire, took 
first place and won the trophy in the annual 
“B” debate tournament, held January 15, 
1955, at the Wisconsin State College, River 
Falls. Fifty debate teams from 14 colleges and 
universities were entered. Eau Claire had a 
four win, no loss record, and its debaters, 
Jocelyn Gilbertson and Charles Bush, earned 
53 points. 

Northwestern Schools with no_ losses, 
earned 51 points for second place. St. Olaf and 
River Falls tied for third with no losses and 
47 points each. 

After dinner finalists, speaking on the sub- 
ject “People Are Funny,” were Tom Holter, 
Eau Claire, first place; Robert Strain, River 
Falls, second; Don Day, Hamline University, 
third; and Keith Thompson, River Falls, 
fourth. 

All tournament speakers were Jocelyn Gil- 
bertson, Eau Claire; John Geiser, North- 
western Schools; Charles Bush, Eau Claire; 
Jack Thomas, St. Thomas College; and Ray 
Kolbe, Hamline University. 

The “B” debate tournament is held in order 
to give students who have had little oppor- 
unity to participate in intercollegiate debates 
some experience, and at the same time to pro- 
vide the opportunity for the more experienced 
debaters to act as judges. The tournament is 


a project of the local PKD Chapter. 


KANSAS STATE 
TEACHERS AT PITTSBURG 


Colleen Recob, Guy Sutherland, Sally 
Allyn, Kenneth Mosier, Charles Corn, and 
Homer Morris participated in the Oklahoma 
East Central Forensic Meet. On Tuesday, 
December 7, the Pittsburg squad participated 
in two campus debates with students from 
Southwestern Missouri State. 


IOWA CENTRAL 


Debaters Mary Buwalda, Walter Hendrich- 
sen, Beulah Roorda and Doris Meerdink and 
Orator Phyllis Vandehaar participated in the 
Bradley University tournament. On Decem- 
ber 3-4, the debaters attended the Kirksville 
Missouri Teachers tournament. On February 








CHAPTER DIRECTORY 


ALABAMA 
Beta—Alabama College, Montevallo 
Gamma—Spring Hill College, Spring Hill 


ARIZONA 
Beta—Arizona State College, Tempe 


ARKANSAS 
Beta—Ouachita College, Arkadelphia 
Delta—Arkansas State College, Jonesboro 


CALIFORNIA 

Alpha—University of Redlands, Redlands 

Gamma—California Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Pasadena 

Delta—College of the Pacific, Stockton 

Epsilon—University of California at Los 
Angeles 

Zeta—George Pepperdine College, Los 
Angeles 

Eta—San Diego State College, San Diego 

Theta-—Pasacdena College, Pasadena 

Iota—Chico State College 


COLORADO 
Alpha—Colorado A. & M. College, Fort 
Collins 
Beta—Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley 
Gamma—Western State College of Colo- 
rado, Gunnison 


FLORIDA 
Beta—John B. Stetson University, Deland 
GEORGIA 
Beta—University of Georgia, Athens 
Gamma—University of Georgia, Atlanta 
Division, Atlanta 
IDAHO 
Alpha—College of Idaho, Caldwell 
Gamma—lIdaho State College, Pocatello 
ILLINOIS 
Alpha—Illinois Wesleyan University, 
Bloomington 
Beta—Eureka College, Eureka 
Gamma—Carthage College, Carthage 
Delta—Bradley University, Peoria 
Zeta—Monmouth College, Monmouth 
Eta—lIllinois State Normal, Normal 
Iota—North Central College, Naperville 
Lambda—Shurtleff College, Alton 
Mu—wWheaton College, Wheaton 
Nu—Western State College, Macomb 
Xi—Augustana College, Rock Island 
Omicron—De Paul University, Chicago 
oe Illinois State Teachers, De- 
a 
Phi—lIllinois College, Jacksonville 
Rho—The Principia, Elsah 
Sigma—Eastern State College, Charleston 
Tau—James Millikin University, Decatur 
Upsilon—Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale 
Chi—Greenville College, Greenville 
INDIANA 
Alpha—Franklin College, Franklin 
IOWA 
Beta—Central College, Pella 
Delta—Morningside College, Sioux City 
Epsilon—Simpson College, Indianola 
Eta—Upper Iowa University, Fayette 
Theta—Coe College, Cedar Rapids 
Iota—Westmar College, Le Mars 
Kappa—Buena Vista College, Storm Lake 
Lambda—Dubuque University, Dubuque 
Mu—Drake University, Des Moines 
Nu--William Penn College, Oskaloosa 
Xi—Luther College, Decorah 
KANSAS 
Alpha—Ottawa University, Ottawa 
ee Municipal University, To- 
peka 
Delta—Southwestern College, Winfield 
Zeta—Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria 
Eta—Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina 
Theta—Kansas State Teachers College 
Pittsburg 
Kappa—Baker University, Baldwin City 
Lambda—Sterling College, Sterling 
Mu—Bethany College, Lindsborg 
Nu—Fort Hays State College, Hays 





12, Central was host to a debate tournament 
attended by 25 teams from Iowa State Teach- 
ers, Simpson, Grinnell, Drake, Iowa State, and 
Parsons. Central’s representatives included 
Buwalda, Hendrichsen, Roorda, Meerdink, 
Carolyn Coleman, Len DeBeer, Dare De 
Nelsky, Howard Sylvester, and Joan Jones. 


Ridin’ the Provinces 


Dear PKD’s: 


It is certainly a pleasure to work with a 
group who is as cooperative and helpful as 
you have been. When the January issue went 
to the printers, the news drawer was clean. 
Your responses to my requests brought a de- 
luge of news, pictures, and articles. I ap- 
preciate it very much. It is this type of en- 
thusiasm that has made PKD the largest fra- 
ternity of its kind and is also responsible for 
the following statements from college and 
university administrators regarding PKD and 
forensic activities: J. C. MATHEWS, North 
Texas State, “We are pleased with the fact 
that over the years we have been able to 
maintain this program at a high level”; M. E. 
SADLER, Texas Christian University, “To me 
this is a fundamental work, and I sincerely 
hope we may continuously increase our em- 
phasis in this direction”; WILLIAM R. ROSS, 
Colorado State College, “We are very proud 
of this fraternity and the splendid work that 
it fosters on this campus”; EUGENE S. 
BRIGGS, Phillips University, “We feel quite 
happy over the work that is being done. We 
hope to increase the effectiveness of our pro- 
gram as the years come and go”; DON H. 
MORRIS, Abilene Christian College, “At 
ACC we have felt that one of the most effec- 
tive mediums of accomplishment of the pur- 
poses of our school has been a strong pro- 
gram of speech, especially in the field of de- 
bate”; VOIGHT R. CROMER, Lenoir Rhyne 
College, “We are glad to be associated with Pi 
Kappa Delta and appreciate the opportuni- 
ties and privileges thus received”; W. W. 
PARKER, “May I say that during the more 
than twenty years I have been here our speech 
department, under the leadership of Dean 
Forrest H. Rose, has manifested great interest 
in the program of Pi Kappa Delta. We feel 
that participation in this type of work has 
high educational value;’” R. FRANKLIN 
THOMPSON, College of Puget Sound, “We 
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appreciate the fine leadership given by Pi 
Kappa Delta and also that given by our own 
DR. CHARLES T. BATTIN. Everyone of us 
at the college appreciates his leadership;” 
MORGAN S. ODELL, Lewis and Clark, “We 
appreciate having a chapter of Pi Kappa 
Delta. The young people seem to work hard 
at keeping up an active program for the fra- 
ternity;” V. R. EDMAN, Wheaton College, 
“We are much interested in forensics here 
and in the work of Pi Kappa Delta and seek 
to give it all the encouragement we can;” 
DELYTE W. MORRIS, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, “The fine progress of our forensic 
program at Southern is indeed gratifying to 
me. 


I HEAR— 


Washington Beta is considering establishing 
a Toastmaster’s and a Toastmistress’ club on 
its campus to further the development of 
forensic speaking. Army Pvt. ALAN K. 
KAMIDA, Michigan State, ’54, is stationed at 
Schofield Barracks, Hawaii. Pvt. ROBERT E. 
MOORE, Otterbein, ’54, is stationed at the 
Tokyo, Japan, quartermaster depot. WIL- 
LIAM A. COWLEY, is the new director of 
debate at Georgetown College. Mrs. J. H. 
MELZER, immediate past governor of the 
Province of the Southeast, has transferred to 
the English department of the college. 

All reports reaching me indicate the Red- 
lands National Convention will be well at- 
tended and the one to attend. It looks as if 
a great time will be had by all. DON’T FOR- 
GET YOUR CHAPTER IS REQUIRED TO 
ATTEND THE REDLANDS CONVENTION 
IF YOU WERE NOT REPRESENTED AT 
THE KALAMAZOO CONVENTION IN 1953. 
I'll see you at Redlands and thanks again for 
your wonderful response and support. 

Sincerely, 
Your Editor 


LINES FOR A SUPERIOR 


DEBATER 
(For Don from Alabama U.) 


CATHRYN GREEN 
Oklahoma Southeastern State 


I like to watch swift pinions of thought 

Dart from your eloquent eyes— 

Then grasping each premise, you weigh and 
deliberate, 

Reasoning logically, as you revise; 

And fluently you present, with coherence, 

A unified argument when you arise— 

Creating a pattern of keenest perception, 

A red blaze that lights intellectual skies. 
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Xi—Bethel College, North Newton 
Omicron—McPherson College, McPherson 


KENTUCKY 
Alpha—Georgetown College, Georgetown 
Beta—Centre College, Danville 
Gamma—Kentucky Wesleyan College, 
Owensboro 


LOUISIANA 

Alpha—Louisiana College, Pineville 

Beta—Centenary College, Shreveport — 

Delta—Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, 
Ruston 

Gamma—Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette 

Epsilon—Northwestern State College, Natch- 
itoches 


MAINE 
Beta—University of Maine, Orono 


MICHIGAN 

Alpha—Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo 

Gamma—Hope College, Holland ’ 

ae Aa State College, East Lansing 

Epsilon—Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti 

Eta—University of Detroit, Detroit 

Theta—Central Michigan College of Edu- 
cation, Mount Pleasant 


MINNESOTA 
Alpha—Macalester College, St. Paul 
Beta—St. Olaf College, Northfield 
Se -e Adolphus College, St. 

eter 

Delta—Hamline University, St. Paul 
Epsilon—College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 
Zeta—Concordia College, Moorhead 
Eta—College of St. Catherine, St. Paul 
Theta—St. Mary’s College, Winona 


MISSISSIPPI 

Alpha—Millsaps College, Jackson 

— State College, State Col- 
ege 

a State College for 
Women, Columbus 

Delta—Mississippi Southern College, Hat- 
tiesburg 


MISSOURI 
Alpha—Westminster College, Fulton 
Gamma—Central College, Fayette 
Delta—William Jewell College, Liberty 
Zeta—Culver-Stockton College, Canton ¢ 
Eta—Central Missouri State College, War- 
rensburg 
Theta—N. E. Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kirksville 
Iota—Southeastern State College, Cape 
Girardeau 
Lambda—Missuuri Valley College, Marshall 
Mu—tTarkio College, Tarkio 
Nu—Drury College, Springfield 
Xi—Rockhurst College, Kansas City 
Omicron—St. Louis University, St. Louis 
MONTANA 
Beta—Montana State College, Bozeman 


NEBRASKA 

Alpha — Nebraska Wesleyan University, 
Lincoln 

Gamma—Doane College, Crete 
Delta—Hastings College, Hastings 
Zeta—State Teachers College, Kearney 
Theta—University of Omaha, Omaha 
Iota—State Teachers College, Wayne 
Kappa—Midland College, Fremont 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Beta—Wake Forest College, Wake Forest 
Delta—Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory 
Epsilon—Appalachian State Teachers Col- 
lege, Boone 


OHIO 
Alpha—Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea 
Beta—Heidelberg College, Tiffin 
Gamma—Hiram College, Hiram 
Delta—University of Akron, Akron 
Epsilon—Otterbein College, Westerville 
Zeta—Marietta College, Marietta 














































The articles presenting college presidents who are members of Pi Kappa Delta were prepared 
by Mary Mills, Wisconsin State College at Whitewater, and J. W. Redding of Ouachita College. 


Personalities in PKD 


ROBERT C. WILLIAMS 


When Robert C. Williams helped to found 
the Iowa Beta chapter of Pi Kappa Delta at 
Central College in 1914, he little dreamed that 
forty-one years later as president of Wiscon- 
sin State College, Whitewater, he would re- 
ceive a duplicate of his original membership 
card as a token of the Whitewater chapter’s 
appreciation of his assistance to the group. 

Probably no one at the Pi Kappa Delta- 
sponsored invitational meet, held at White- 
water last December 4, was more surprised 
than President Williams when J. T. von 
Trebra, debate coach, introduced the presi- 
dent by presenting him with the duplicate 
membership card, No. 98. 

That Dr. Williams took time from his ad- 
ministrative duties to welcome debaters and 


ROBERT C. WILLIAMS 
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to speak at the meet was typical of his interest 
in forensics at Whitewater. For, according to 
Dr. von Trebra, “We have a debate program 
at Whitewater largely because of his quiet, 
personal support of the program.” 

Dr. Williams has been interested in debate 
as long as he has been eligible to participate. 
As a high school student he was a member of 
the debate team. Apparently, even then he 
was a better than average debater, for even 
though he dropped out of school for a couple 
of weeks in the middle of the debate season, 
his place on the team was waiting for him 
when he returned. 

In college he won second place in the fresh- 
man forensic contest, a victory he attributes 
to his ability to carry on when an electrical 
failure plunged the auditorium into darkness. 
As a result of his victory he was named to 
the debate team, where he debated for three 
years and helped to organize the Iowa Beta 
chapter of Pi Kappa Delta. 

As a teacher and superintendent of schools 
in Iowa, he served as a debate coach and reg- 
ularly judged high school debates. When his 
administrative work, first with the Iowa State 
Department of Public Instruction and later as 
a college president, took him out of the class- 
room, he lost for a time his close association 
with forensic groups. But in 1948, as president 
of Whitewater State college, he again started 
to build a forensic program, although this 
time he delegated the actual work to Dr. von 
Trebra. 

Because interest in forensics had dwindled 
at Whitewater during World War II the 
debate program was dropped and the col- 
lege was without any forensic activity. In 
December, 1948, Dr. Williams asked Dr. von 
Trebra, professor of social studies, to revive 
the program. 

Today debate is an important activity on 
the Whitewater campus. Each year members 
of the squad participate in approximately 
fifty intercollegiate debates. To give new 
debaters an opportunity to debate against 
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teams from other colleges before they enter 
decision competition, the Whitewater Pi Kap- 
pa Delta chapter sponsors a non-decision in- 
vitational meet early each December for five 
colleges in the Whitewater area. Interest in 
the meet has grown each year until now 
members of the Whitewater group are seeking 
means of expanding their facilities to accom- 
modate more colleges at the meet. 


Because of Dr. Williams’ belief in the ed- 
ucational values of a forensic program, em- 
phasis is placed on those values rather than 
on winning. All students who wish to par- 
ticipate in debate are accepted as long as they 
contribute to the work of the squad, and all 
are given an opportunity to participate in 
some debates. The goal of the program is to 
build a number of competent debaters rather 
than one or two excellent teams. Despite the 
de-emphasis on winning, the Whitewater 
team has tallied more wins than losses in its 
decision debates. 

A man of many interests, Dr. Williams is a 
charter member of the Governor’s (Wiscon- 
sin) Commission on Human Rights, estab- 
lished in 1945, and served for a time as chair- 
man of the group. He is chairman of the ed- 
ucation committee of the Whitewater Civil 
Defense group and is active in many civic 
groups. 

Dr. Williams is now completing 41 years 
of service to education in the roles of teacher, 
supervisor, research director, consultant, and 
administrator. From 1914 to 1930 he served as 
superintendent of schools at Kalona, Ia.; 
Lamont, Ia.; and Jesup, Ia. In 1930 he became 
director of research for the Iowa State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, a position he 
held until 1939. From 1939 to 1943 he was pro- 
fessor of education at Superior (Wis.) State 
Teachers college, and he served the college 
as acting president from 1943-45. In 1945 he 
was appointed director of the guidance 
bureau at Superior, but he left that position 
the following year to become president of 
Wisconsin State College, Whitewater. 

President Williams is a member of the 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors, the National Business Teacher’s Asso- 
ciation, Phi Delta Kappa, the National Educa- 
tion Association, the Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation, and of the committee on public re- 
lations for the WEA. He is the author of nu- 
merous articles and bulletins relating to edu- 
tion. 
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RALPH A. PHELPS, JR. 


Dr. Ralph A. Phelps, Jr., 32 years of age 
and president of Ouachita College, was born 
at Dallas, Texas. The oldest of six children, he 
attended the public schools of Dallas and 
graduated as valedictorian from North Dallas 
High School in 1939. 

He received his Bachelor of Arts degree 
with honor from Baylor University in 1943 
and the Master of Arts degree with honor 
from the same institution in 1945. In 1947 he 
received the Master of Theology degree and 
in 1949 the Doctor of Theology degree with 
honor from Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary in Fort Worth, majoring in social 
ethics. 

In 1948 he attended a summer term at the 
University of Wisconsin for special work in 
industrial relations, and in 1949 studied alco- 
holism at Yale University’s Institute for Alco- 
hol Studies. 

His doctoral dissertation, “The Struggle for 
Public Higher Education for Negroes in 
Texas,” was written under a grant of $1,800 
from the Julius Rosenwald Foundation. The 
dissertation dealt largely with court decisions 
affecting Negro education. 

He is the author of Tangled Threads pub- 
lished in 1952 by the Home Mission Board of 
the Southern Baptist Convention. This book 


DR. RALPH PHELPS, JR. 
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Ohio—Continued 


Eta—Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green 

Iota—Kent State University, Kent 

OKLAHOMA 

Alpha—Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Stillwater 

Beta—University of Tulsa, Tulsa 

Gamma—Oklahoma_ Baptist University, 
Shawnee 

Epsilon—Oklahoma City University, Okla- 
homa City 

Eta—East Central State College, Ada 

Theta—Southeastern State College, Durant 

Iota—Central State Coilege, Edmond 

Kappa—Phillips University, Enid 

Lambda—Northeastern State College, Tah- 
lequah 

nen State College, Weather- 
or 


OREGON 
Alpha—Linfield College, McMinnville 
Beta—Lewis and Clark College, Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Alpha—Grove City College, Grove City 
Gamma—Seton Hill College, Greensburg 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Zeta—University of South Carolina, Co- 
lumbia 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Alpha — Dakota Wesleyan University, 
Mitchell 

Beta—Huron College, Huron 
Gamma—Yankton College, Yankton 
Delta—S. D. State a Brookings 
Epsilon—Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falis 
Zeta—S. T. C., Northern, Aberdeen 
Eta—Augustana College, Sioux Falls 


TENNESSEE 
Alpha—Maryville College, Maryville 
— Teachers College, Johnson 
ity 

Delta — Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Cookeville 

Epsilon—Carson-Newman College, Jeffer- 
son City 

Zeta—Middle Tennessee State College, 
Murfreesboro 


TEXAS 
Beta—tTrinity University, San Antonio 
Delta—Howard-Payne College, Brownwood 
Epsilon—Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Bel- 
ton 
Zeta—Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth 


Eta—North Texas State College, Denton 

Se nee University, Abi- 
ene 

Iota—Baylor University, Waco 

Kappa—Sam Houston S. T. C., Huntsville 

Lambda—Southwestern Texas State Teach- 
ers College, San Marcos 

Mu—Stephen F. Austin State Teachers Col- 
lege, Nacogdoches 

Nu—Texas A. & I.. Kingsville 

Xi—Abilene Christian College, Abilene 


WASHINGTON 

Alpha—College of Puget Sound, Tacoma 

Beta—Seattle Pacific College, Seattle 

Gamma-—State College of Washington, 
Pullman 

Delta—Whitworth College, Spokane 

Epsilon—Pacific Lutheran, Parkland 

Zeta—Western Washington College of Edu- 
cation, Bellingham 

Eta—St. Martin’s College, Olympia 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Alpha—W. Va. Wesleyan College, Buck- 
hannon 
Beta—Marshall College, Huntington 


WISCONSIN 
Alpha—Ripon College, Ripon 
Beta—Carroll College, Waukesha 
Delta—State College, River Falls 
Epsilon—State College, Whitewater 
Zeta—State College, Eau Claire 


is a study of social problems in the South and 
is in its fourth printing. Blueprint For Tomor- 
row, written for teenagers is just off the press, 
He is also preparing a book on Communism 
for the Missionary Council of the Southern 
Baptist Convention and a book on Ministe- 
rial ethics. 

At Baylor Dr. Phelps started on a pre-law 
course, but entered preministerial training at 
the beginning of his senior year. He was a 
champion debater and a PKD at Baylor, 
where he twice was class president, editor of 
the Daily Lariat, director of publicity in 1943 
and director of men in 1945. 

He served on the Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary faculty as professor of 
Social Ethics from 1948 until he went to 
Ouachita as president, October 1, 1953. 

After his ordination as a Baptist minister 
in 1943, Dr. Phelps became associate pastor of 
Seventh and James Baptist Church at Waco, 
Texas. His later pastorates were at Lakeview 
Baptist Church, Waco, and First Baptist 
Church of Plano, Texas. He is known though- 
out the South for speaking in revivals and at 
student gatherings. 

President Phelps belonged to many organ- 
izations in his University and Seminary days, 
being a member of Alpha Chi, Sigma Tau 
Delta, Alpha Kappa Delta, Pi Kappa Delta, 
Pi Gamma Mu, the Ministerial Alliance, and 
‘“‘Who’s Who Among Students.” 

Since becoming president of Ouachita, Dr. 
Phelps has laid out a broad plan of improve- 
ments in the major areas of the school’s pro- 
gram, which includes improvement and en- 
largement of the physical plant, a new basic 
plan or design of landscaping of the campus, 
expansion and improvement of the athletic 
and recreational facilities, expansion of the 
curriculum, increased financial assistance in 
the way of scholarships to students, more stu- 
dent activities, and an improved counseling 
program, and has been on a large number of 
speaking engagements in the state. 

Dr. Phelps says he likes “people, golf, ten- 
nis, fishing, writing, speaking, and reading.” 
He does not like “self-righteous, super-pious 
people, apple-polishers, incompetency, oF 
turnips.” He especially likes college students. 

He married Miss Helen Kennedy of Dallas 
in 1942. She was an honor graduate of Baylor 
in the class of 1944 and has worked toward 
a Master’s degree at Southwestern Seminary. 
They have two children, James Robert, three 
years, and a daughter, Deborah, 10 months of 
age. 
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Meet the Governors 





omor- 

press, 

unism Miss Cunera Van Emmerik 

ore Miss Cunera Van Emmerik, governor of the 
Province of Missouri, is well known to PKD’s. 

=— She was governor of the province, 1930-41; 

ing at member of the National Council of PKD and 

was & chairman of the charter committee, 1942-47 

aylor (the first woman to serve on the National 

‘tor of Convention); and is a member of the nomi- 

n 1943 nating committee for the Redlands National 
Convention. 

saptist She holds the A.B. degree from Central 

P College, and the Ph.M. degree from the Uni- 

sor of versity of Wisconsin. She taught at North- 

ont to western Academy, Orange City, Iowa, 1922- 

a 27, and has served as director of forensics at 

nists Central College since 1928. In addition, she 

stor of served as director of alumni relations, 1944- 

Waco, 45; and as director of publicity and alumni 

eview relations since 1945. 

saptist Miss Emmerik has been active in the Iowa 

ough- Forensic Association. She has served repeat- 

and at edly in one office or another, is at present 
vice-president of the association, and will 

Tr gee hold the spring tournament of Iowa Forensic 

’ days, Association on Central’s Campus, March 

a Tau . 18-19. 

Delta, RALPH A. MICKEN 

e, and | MISS CUNERA VAN EMMERICK 

a, Dr. Professor Ralph A. Micken 

rn Professor Ralph A. Micken, Director of Fo- 

S Pro" F  rensics at Illinois State Normal University, is 

id en- : eX 

hed Governor of the Province of Illinois. Dr. 


mpus, Micken received his undergraduate training 
thletic | at Intermountain Union College, where he 
of the | Was active in the Pi Kappa Delta chapter. He 
nce in} has a Master’s degree from Montana Uni- 
e stu- | Versity and Ph.D. from Northwestern. He has 
seling } the degree of Special Distinction in Phi Kappa 
ber of | Delta. Dr. Micken has specialized on research 

in the field of congressional debate and rhe- 
t ten- | toric, having had numerous papers published 
ding.” | in the various journals; has been active in 
-pious forums, and Radio-TV discussion panels, hav- 
y, oF ing directed the Butte Civic Forum in Mon- 
dents.) ‘ana, the Iowa Community Visit Forum, and 
Dallas | the Bloomington Current Affairs Forum. He 
3aylor has also been active in business and profes- 
oward | ‘ional speech training, having done personnel 
inary. work for the ACM and served as sales speech 
three counselor for the Bankers Life Insurance 


ths of Company. 











The Pi Kappa Delta Key 


The badge of Pi Kappa Delta is the key. It 
is distinctive in its use of jewels to denote 
the degree and order earned by the wearer 
and because of the jewel combinations is one 
of the most beautiful keys designed for any 
organization. 

The key is available in three sizes. The large 
or fob size is usually worn by men as a pend- 
ant from a watch-chain. Some men prefer the 
small or lavaliere size. The women usually 
prefer the lavaliere or the miniature size, the 
latter coming only with a pin attachment. A 
pin may be attached to either of the larger 
sizes but the fob does not lend itself as readily 
to wearing as a pin. 

The keys come in bright or dull gold finish, 
the choice of which is a matter of preference. 
Special distinction members may order a key 
of white gold if they wish. 

All keys are numbered and are engraved 
with the member’s name or initials, and his 
college. The number, type, and size of key are 
registered in the office of the National Sec- 
retary so that at any time in the future a 
replacement may be ordered. The official 
jewelers for Pi Kappa Delta are the L. G. Bal- 
four Company, Attleboro, Massachusetts. 


The Jewels 

The jewel in the uppermost part of the key 
denotes the order to which the member 
belongs. If of the order of debate, the jewel 
is a pearl; of oratory, a ruby; or instruction, 
an emerald; any combination of two orders, 
a turquiose; and all three orders, a diamond. 
Honorary membership is indicated by a sap- 
phire in the circle. 

The jewel in the eye reveals the degree 
which the member has attained. The first de- 
gree, fraternity, is shown by a ruby; pro- 
ficiency by an amethyst; honor by an emerald; 
and special distinction by a diamond. Mem- 
bers may wear jewels of lesser rank than that 
to which they are entitled and because of the 
greater cost of diamonds some special distinc- 
tion members wear the emerald of the degree 
of honor. 


Guard Chains and Initials 
Guard chains with or without initials may 
be ordered for keys which are to be worn 
as pins. The initial is the Greek letter of the 
chapter to which the member belongs; e.g., 
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if it is the Alpha chapter of the state the mem- 
ber would order the initial Alpha. There is no 
provision for personal initials of the member. 


How to Order 


All orders must be placed with the Na- 
tional Secretary, D. J. Nabors, East Central 
State College, Ada, Oklahoma. Official order 
blanks will be sent to each chapter for that 
purpose. Key prices are figured from the basic 
price for each of the three sizes. This basic 
price includes the cost of pearls and ame- 
thysts. The cost of all other jewels—rubies, 
sapphires, turquoises, emeralds, and dia- 
monds—must be added to the basic price. If 
the order includes a pin attachment, guard 
chain or initial, or is of white gold, that charge 
must also be added. A sample figuring of a 
lavaliere size key with pin attachment and 
guard chain and initial, degree of honor, order 
of oratory is given here: 


I NGS sc eniavnnvs cccicsusensi $3.50 
RS becca ed! tek Sah 1.00 
NEE Sh eb sds hariscrgriacvsnsenseanavi' 15 
IN ict c ica acealcese 1.00 
Guard chain and initial ................ 1.50 
7.75 

Be ide dae ce ka Hehe Asha eeee 94 
8.69 

PN GDS vn vc cccinncevecenstaes 50 
I ood ce thi ndicca wie wee ee $9.19 


Members should be sure that the degree and 
order status shown on the membership card 
entitles them to the key requested. If not, 
an Advanced Standing application (Form B) 
should be submitted with the key order. 


Handling Charge 
Pi Kappa Delta levies a charge of fifty cents 
on each key order. This is used to pay for 
postage, mailing boxes and occasional loss of 
keys in the mail. 


Rejeweling and Exchanges 
Any member of Pi Kappa Delta may have 
the jewels changed in his key to show changes 
in degree or order. Full credit is allowed for 
the price of all jewels except pearls and ame- 
thysts when new jewels are ordered. In addi- 
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tion to the cost of the new jewels, there is a 
fifty cent rejeweling charge plus the fifty cent 
handling charge levied by Pi Kappa Delta. 

When yellow gold keys are exchanged for 
white gold keys a credit allowance is made. 
The same allowances are made for jewels 
turned in on such an exchange as in rejewel- 
ing orders. If credit is expected on a yellow 
gold key it must be sent with the order for the 
white gold key. 


Taxes 

At the present time there is a Federal tax 
of 10% on all fraternity jewelry. Pi Kappa 
Delta is subject to that tax. It must be figured 
on all items except the handling charge and 
rejeweling charge. The rejeweling orders the 
tax must be figured on the full price of the 
new jewels before credits are allowed for old 


jewels. The same rule applies on exchange 
of yellow gold keys for white gold. 

Since keys are ordered from Ada, Okla- 
homa, a 2% Sales tax is added. If Pi Kappa 
Delta keys are to be paid for out of funds 
received through taxes by state supported 
institutions which are not allowed by law to 
pay an excise tax on such funds, a tax exemp- 
tion certificate duly signed by an authorized 
official must accompany the order sent to the 
National Secretary. 


Belt Loop 
The Balfour Company now makes a belt 
loop from which a key may be suspended for 
men who do not wear a watch chain. This is 
available in sterling at $1.12 (including tax) 
or in a gold finish at $2.24 (including tax). 
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PRICE LIST 


PI KAPPA DELTA KEYS 
Large or Fob size, including pearls or amethysts........... $ 4.25 
Small or Lavaliere size, with pearls or amethysts 


Miniature (key-pin), with pearls or amethysts 
Add to the above prices the following charges for other jewels and attachments 


Rubies, each 

Sapphires, each 
Turquoise, each 
Emeralds, each 
Diamonds, each 


for miniature key-pin 
White Gold (worn by Special Distinction members only) .. 
Pin Attachment with clasp for large or small keys 
Guard chain for pin attachment 
Guard chain with gold initial pin (chapter Greek letter) .... 


Add to all prices above 
Handling charge, per key 
Charge for changing jewels in old keys 
Federal and state taxes on all items except handling charge 
and jewel changing charge 


ALLOWANCES 
Gold in yellow gold keys exchanged for white gold 


Large and small size keys 
Miniature 
Full value on rubies, sapphires, turquoises, and emeralds 
exchanged for new jewels or white gold key. 
Jeweling of various degrees and orders 
Degrees 


Fraternity 


Proficiency amethyst eye 
emerald eye 


Special Distinction diamond eye 


Oratory ruby circle 
Debate pearl circle 
Instruction emerald circle 
Honorary membership sapphire circle 
Any two orders turquoise circle 
Three orders diamond circle 
Address all key orders to the National Secretary, D. J. Nabors, 
East Central College, Ada, Oklahoma. 
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